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ART IN POETRY. 


Among the literary superficialities of the age, none, perhaps, 
are more pernicious than the dogmas of poetry. Our quar- 
terly critics and unfledged authors—devotees alike to letters 
and indolence—have conceived the notion that poetry must be 
wholly born in the poet; and have so corrupted the orthodoxy 
of the expression of the Latin bard, as to render it almost 
totally invalid. They have metamorphosed it into the doctrine 
that poetry must spring from and be consummated in the innate 
genius of the poet. 

This unwarranted dogma, were it prevalent among our able 
literary minds, must oppose all advancement in this branch of 
literature. Were it valid, the same fluctuations which have 
characterized the history of poetry, must re-occur. To-day we 
should have the elevating and profound imagery of Milton,— 
to-morrow, Byron’s most lascivious fantasies. To-day, a Para- 
dise Lost—to-morrow, a Don Juan; to-day, truth—to-morrow, 
error. 

But as we have above intimated, our abler critics have 


repudiated the fallacy; and while they do all homage to 
native genius, can yet doubly admire a Tennyson, whose bril- 
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liant and profound imagination can combine genius and art in 
one master-piece; who, while they do not essay by means of 
art to create a poet, would yet so regulate his heart and mind, 
that his pen should do his will, and produce only what virtue 
and morality can always commend. 

That the expression, “ Poeta nascitur, non fit,” is absolutely 
false, no one will for a moment contend ; but, if taken in its 
strictest sense, that it admits of much qualification before it 
can stand a logical test, is no less certain. It shall be our 
object to evince the same, and to show that, while genius must 
be born, art is required to develope it; that while “the music 
of the soul” must be emplanted in it, it requires a trained and 
cultivated ear to tune each chord and strike it so, that the 
harmony shall be complete and perfect. In fine, that it is of 
the utmost importance to the creation of poetry proper. 

By art we mean that which is ulterior to nature,—which 
although in a measure to be found in nature, is still 
separate from it, and as a general rule foreign to it. It is 
that which can be acquired,—which the mind of man has dis- 
covered or invented,—of which a distinguished logician has 
said “scimus ut producamus.” And while we look upon it 
as by no means native, we must bear in mind that the /acully 
by which it is acquired, is native; and that this faculty is not 
possessed in the same measure by every individual. Art may 
be obtained, therefore, in the most diverse manners. Certainly 
Shakspeare, when he paced the boards of the theatre, when 
his youthfu) genius first displayed itself, and marked each 
face and figure, was as truly art as the learned Coleridge in 
his study surrounded by all the appliances which his profound 
talent could suggest. Both were alike learning that they might 
produce; and this is Art. 

Let us next consider what constitutes poetry proper. Poe, 
the boldest and probably the justest of American critics, has 
styled it the “ rhythmatical creation of beauty.” This defini- 
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tion we conceive to be the fullest and most terse with which 
we are acquainted. It gives the whole conception. It implies 
that there must be genius and art coupled together; that the 
power to create and the power to improve the creation are 
combined : that the diamond must be there, but it must be 
shapen and ground before its glories can be fully appreciated, 
and it shall sparkle and shine a perfect gem. Poetry is, there- 
fore the creation of beauty by means of words; by the expres- 
sion and with it the emotion which it must occasion. As in 
perusing the celebrated line of Tennyson— 
“ Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null,” 

our attention is directed no less to the wonderful arrangement 
of the words than our feelings are touched by the coldness and 
worldliness of the lovely Maud. Both are so inseparably com- 
bined that the one produces the other. The mind and heart 
are touched by the same magic spell, and both, for the moment, 
are in spirit with it. Such is poetry proper. It must gush as 
it were from the warm soul of genius like a crystal fountain. 
But the mouth must be shapen, the impediment removed lest 
the water become impure and the stream uncouth. Nature 
must give the element—Art must direct it. 

The two great essentials of poetry, therefore, are the crea- 
tive and constructive powers Let us first consider in what 
the former of these is affected by Art. 

I. It enables the poet to select those beings or objects for 
contemplation which are best adapted to awaken the deepest 
emotion. Nothing can be more essential to the creation of 
sublime poetry than the subject. For from the fact, now uni- 
versally conceded, that works of the imagination are in every 
way superior to those of fancy; it must follow that those sub- 
jects which afford the finest exercise of the same are best 
adapted to the creation of “imaginative poetry.” That this 
point has been demonstrated cannot be doubted. It is one of 
the lessons of the Past. The grandest profane creations of 
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which we know have for their subjects the most awful and 
glorious truths. Milton’s immortal Paradise Lost, Coleridge’s 
Chamouny, Tennyson’s In Memoriam, each, incomparable in 
its perfection, looks beyond the sphere of Man; and raise his 
mind above the dust, of which he is made. Truly nothing is 
more to be admired than the unchanging study that taught 
each giant intellect the true source of grandeur. 

We have, too, an instance in Byron. His Childe Harold, 
although inferior to the above, has yet gained the applause of 
the world; while his Don Juan, or Vision of Judgment, have 
been treated as contemptible by all who were capable of pro- 
nouncing judgment upon them. A handful of sensualists or 
youthful readers admire them; but cultivated minds are dis- 
gusted. Instances are indeed innumerable in which true 
genius has failed in that it did not recognize the importance 
of this principle. It is the province of art to evince what sub- 
jects are best adapted to this end. By its instrumentality the 


genius of the poet has full play, and his productions are gifted 
with new life and power. Through it he learns that the true 
source of the most profound and elevating emotions pertains 
to the Almighty Creator of beauty, and His glorious works. 
That in order to the creation of the grandest poetry he must 
address other than the carnal lusts and appetites of the flesh. 
He must raise the mind above them to things of a better 


nature, 

II. And this brings us to consider what constitutes the 
realest poetry ; and how Art evinces what itis. As above 
stated, it is now universally conceded by the literary world 
that imaginative works are incomparably superior to those of 
another nature. 

It is the imagination alone which the poet can call to follow 
him beyond the sphere of earth. It is the tablet upon which 
he must execute his grandest works. It is the source and con- 
summation of his most earnest efforts. The one great instru- 
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ment he must employ, and the one great faculty he must 
address. 

Now, while we by no means claim any absolute standard in 
poetry, we are fearless in asserting that there is in a measure a 
negative test, which if not a standard proper, is at least a 
guide in poetry. By this we mean there is a standard of faults 
and errors; a system of criticisms which points out the great 
mistakes of the past, and by what means they are to be 
avoided. By a study of these theories and treatises, the nat- 
ural imperfections of genius may be modified, if not entirely 
obliterated. Many names conspicuous in history as men of 
undoubted poetic ability have achieved only a limited success 
from neglecting a proper consideration in this direction. They 
have endeavored to emulate some school, superficial and lack- 
ing in many essentials, and the result has been failure. Such 
a one was Pope. In his earlier life he devoted himself almost 
wholly to the study of the French school of poets; his works, 
therefore, have partaken of their faults. They are without 
true morality, fickle and fanciful. Yet an occasional passage 
convinces the reader that had he avoided, instead of adopted, 
their defects, he might have accomplished much, and left his 
name a legacy to the world. 

III. Art enables the poet to cultivate his genius. It is not 
our purpose to fully demonstrate this point. As we have inti- 
mated above, imagination is a vital element in genius; and 
the culture of the imagination is the culture of genius. The 
teachings of philosophy leave no room for doubt upon this 
question. “ Every faculty,” says a noted metaphysician, “ ad- 
mits of practical education. To deny this is suicidal.” 

We cannot deny, then, that the imagination admits of “ prac- 
tical education.” And this having been established, our con- 
clusion is, in every sense, valid. How this is to be effected 
we leave Philosophy to determine. We might mention here 
another great source of improvement—the study of Models, 
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But we leave this to another part of our essay. Its utility, in 
every branch of science and art is never too often urged. 

We come next to the consideration of the second division 
of our discourse—the Rhythm. Although, perhaps, of inferior 
importance in poetry, it has engrossed the attention of the 
most profound minds for years ; and this in its narrowest sense. 
It is said that Gray, during his prolonged study over his great- 
est work, the “ Elegy in a Church-Yard,” devoted days to the 
arrangement of two words. He could not determine which 
arrangement, “alike await,” or “await alike the inevitable 
hour,” was more harmonious. 

This perhaps is an exaggeration, and may be condemned by 
many as absurd; but it is an illustration of an important prin- 
ciple. It reveals the history of the whole great masterpiece. 
In this connection we claim— 

1. That from its nature the Rhythm admits of amelioration 
by means of art. Inasmuch as it is the mere arrangement of 
the words after the idea has been suggested. It follows that 
the construction may be altered entirely, without impairing its 
beauty or strength. The crude expression when it springs 
forth, if it be all in all, art will not change it; if it be wanting 
in anything, it will, again and again, till the soul of the poet is 
satisfied. “Who can picture a Shakspeare,” some one will 
say, “racking his brain over such a line as, 


*One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,’ ” 


yet who will assert that every word was not weighed a thou- 
sand times ere he felt it what it is? 

Study, unwavering and (we had almost said) unending, can 
never do aught but good. Neglect never aught but evil. 

Il. By means of mental discipline, and the study of models, 


From the dawn of literature down to the present age the 


utility of application in everything great and small has been 


advocated in story, song and legend. It is the one mighty 
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reformer in every branch of civilization. Its universality 
cannot be abridged. In the field of poetry its power is the 
same. But we would not dwell upon it, in its broader signifi- 
cation. It is enough to notice one of its most effective 
branches—the study of models. It is with much diffidence 
we approach this point. The concurrent authority of the 
greatest rhetoricians of all ages is a sufficient reason why its 
power should not be questioned. The pithy objections which 
have been made at times have been overruled by the advance- 
ment of literature; and now it is admitted by all, who labor 
to encourage art, to be as useful as powerful. It has truly 
been said, “If the mind can be educated by models, how 
much more must the style;” and the style is indeed the essen- 
tial part of versification or rhythm. By the study of models 
the poet learns to write according to the grammar of a Shaks- 
peare; to rhyme according to the lexicon of a Spencer; to 
tune his harp according to the key-note of all that is glorious, 
lovely and sublime. It is one of Art’s most potent instruments, 
It pre-eminently directs, enlarges and educates. Coleridge, 
Keats, Wordsworth, Goethe, and a host of others, live as un- 
dying examples to stimulate and encourage the child of Art. 

We might lay the stress of our whole argument upon this 
one point. Nothing can benefit more the composition of the 
writer of prose, as well as of poetry, than attention to this 
great principle. Its strength has been tested, and not to make 
use of it is the sheerest folly. And, indeed, we have no 
stronger proof of the utility of Art in general than the suc- 
cess of all who have embraced it as a means to culture of any 
description. 

From the above discussion we conclude that Art may be 
instrumental in the amelioration of the creative and construc- 
tive capacities of the poet. The former, the soul of poetry, is 
enlarged and cultivated ; the latter, the body, is developed and 
grows strong in equal measure. The true, the beautiful, the 
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sublime ever before him, the poet sees and feels to what he 
must attain. The way and means at hand, he embraces them 
as his greatest privilege. Gifted with new life, his productions 
grow deeper and finer; and though he finds that “ Art is won- 
drous long,” no less does he discover that—“ to the wise her 
path is ever fair;” till his labor is crowned with success and 
the fullness of poetry is consummated. 

Directed by Art, poetry shall be not only beneficial as 
moulding the character of a people, advancing literature, im- 
proving taste ; but it shall become an engine most powerful 
in the advancement of religion and morality. It shall engraft 
itself into the nature of nationalities and bind them to the 
right. It shall make the world to chant the worth of science, 
to sing the songs of freedom and justice; and to hymn the 
praises of the “only living God ;” to embrace and sustain the 
principles of Truth in all their force and beauty. When 
poetry shall reach this climax, we shall all exclaim with one 
of America’s most gifted authors: 


“Immortal Art! where’er the rounded sky 
Bends o’er the cradle where thy children lie— 
Their home is earth—their herald every tongue!” 





A PLEA FOR MAN. 





The deified principle to which the Greeks paid their warm 
est devotions was Wisdom. The heart of every Roman citizen 
beat allegiance to that great divinity, Power, but in the nine. 
teenth century, and among us Americans, the sceptre is borne 
by neither of these classic gods, but by Woman. Every 
arrangement of society, every suggestion of improvement, 
every institution of etiquette is made with a view to woman’s 
increased importance or comfort. The great desire of the age 
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is to enlarge the sphere of her action and diminish the possi- 
bility of her suffering; and when any new invention is offered 





























to the public, the cry is not, “ How much labor will it save?” 
but “How many women will it throw out of employment?” 
Who ever bought a sewing-machine without a sigh for the 
seamstresses, and a twinge of conscience at “The Song of the 
Shirt ?” 

What too do we see in these latter days? Society after 
society arises to pass resolution after resolution claiming for 
women the freedom of the ballot-box, and Lucy Stone has 
embroidered on her banner quite as defiantly as Franklin had 
on his, “No taxation without representation.” Nor is the 
community indignant; halls are opened and lecturers, headed 
by Curtis and Whittier, urge upon the people that the female 
is fully equal to the male, that their spheres of duties are 
identical, that their privileges should be the same, or that if 
either should have the preponderance, perhaps it had better 
be the woman. And so our legislators think, for every session 
is filled with “bills for the relief of” females, as if the female 
was a chronic sore requiring perpetual legislative aid. So 
the cry runs through society always with “ Woman, woman,” 
for its burden, and “ Alms, Alms,” for its petition. 

But who ever speaks for MAN ?—that is what I ask. Who 
ever has a word to say for the larger and, as we used to think, 
better half of creation? Why is all the incense of the poet 
offered at the shrine of Woman? Why do novels so often 
have a heroine for their subject, so rarely a hero? Is all love 
for dignity, courage, and talent so lost to society that its de- 
votion is only bestowed on a sex seldom possessing either? 
Not that 1am a woman-hater, but 1 wish to protest against 
that modern usage of the world which exalts the woman to 
an eminence as absurd as it is unnatural. Now it is one glory 
of civilized nations that among them, women are forever free 


from cruel and burdensome tasks, are admitted as companions 
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to men, and always treated with courtesy and respect. This 
is as it should be. But if barbarous nations have erred in 
using females as inferiors or slaves, surely the Christian world 
at the present day does no less injustice by inverting the re- 
lationship and making man the slave of woman. Why is 
every gentleman to be ignominiously removed from his seat 
in a full passenger car if a lady entersit? Are limbs un- 
known among females? If not, are they not as able to stand 
as we? Is the kindness of the community to be abused and 
a whole car load inconvenienced by the advent of one who 
must have seen it to be full? Or again; why does every in- 
veterate smoker invariably “ask permission” of the ladies on a 
steamboat deck, but never think that his odious weed may be 
disagreeable to me? Are my nostrils less sensitively consti- 
tuted than theirs? If not, why should their comfort be assid- 
uously regarded and mine totally neglected? (Here let me 
tell you a secret; I have found at least ten women who “en- 


joyed the smell of a good cigar” to every one non-smoking 


man who did not. Explain this, ye women worshippers!) 

Why is every female expected to scream or faint at the 
sight of a worm ora toad? Why is every encouragement 
given to them to be weak, silly, and vapid? Why are rail- 
road cars and other public conveyances luxuriously padded 
for them, but indifferently so for men, and why are “front 
seats reserved for ladies” in concert rooms? As paying an 
equal amount I claim equal privileges. But doI get them? 
Never! By common consent all women are weak-backed, 
weaker-kneed, spavined, placid-muscled, helpless creatures, 
who are always to be considered as invalids and treated so. 
It so, heaven deliver me from a wife! Now whence does 
this error arise? In two ways; by unduly elevating and un- 
duly depressing the other sex. Elevating, by imagining their 
comfort or convenience to be always paramount to man’s; 
depressing, by considering them unfit for labor, and unworthy 
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of high education or literary training. In short, making them 
at one moment invalids, at the next poodle-dogs, in neither 
the companion of men. 

What then is the proper system to pursue, and what is the 
real relation of woman to man? The answer to the latter 
will explain the former. From the constitution of her body, 
the order of her mind, and the appointment of Providence, 
woman will always be inferior to man. Made after man, she 
is intended as a “/elp meet for him,” help implying assistance 
and hence secondary position. So indeed St. Paul assures 
us, “for,” says he, “the man is not of the woman, but the 
woman of the man; neither was the man created for the wo- 
man, but the woman for the man.” What relation he con- 
ceived she sustained to man, and how much her comforts 
were to be regarded in preference to his is thus very easily 
seen. Read and practice ye Chesterfields and Brummels! 
If this is so, then eminent literary or heroic women are the 
exceptions. Speak not of Elizabeth, what would she have 
been without her Burleigh; or of Joan of Arc, whose great 
motive power was her Father Confessor. It must always be 
the case that the female mind falls under the stronger influ- 
ences which the vigor and force of man cannot but exert; 
even when united with a more than ordinary amount of tal- 
ent, there is a delicacy, a softness, so to speak, which is ever 
open to impressions from a harder substance. 

It appears then that women should always be treated with 
kindness and respect. Regard should be had to those finer 
feelings which we naturally expect in the female character 
and no allusions of a coarse or ungentlemanly kind permitted 
in their presence. But they should not expect or experience 
attentions which are never said from man to man, and which 
are not necessitated by the relations between the sexes. Then, 
too, they should be brought up to cultivate an independent 


spirit, one which should make them at home in railroad cars, 
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stages, boats, and the like, and remove that disagreeable feel- 
ing which most ladies now experience when traveling without 
male company. This also would relieve the latter of the 
many onerous duties which female inefficiency lays upon them, 
and enable them to travel, visit, and most of all, MARRY, with- 
out the consciousness of the necessity of an accompanying 
burden ever pressing and galling. How many husbands, 
fathers, brothers, lovers, friends would rejoice if society should 
by common consent restore woman to her natural place as 
companion, not mistress, of man, and enable him to associate 
with her without undergoing a perpetual servitude unworthy 
of the nobler half of creation. Hapless Benedicts, to our re- 


marks let each respond Amen! 


LORD BACON, 





It is with a due sense of the extent of the subject, and the 
ability necessary to the full and proper treatment of it, that we 
confine ourselves to a few remarks upon the character of Bacon 
as a statesman, and his worth as a philosopher. I. Bacon was 
almost among the first of English statesmen. Though centu- 
ries before him Macaulay tell us the public affairs of England 
were administered by warriors or priests—“ warriors whose 
rude courage was neither guided by science nor softened by 
humanity ; priests whose learning was habitually devoted to 
the defence of tyranny and imposture.” It would be natural 
to expect a great deal of imperfection among those who car- 
ried out the principles of this reform, so great and so radical, 
but we find here some of the ablest men of their time, and 
indeed of any succeeding age. Men whose names shall be 
remembered as long as politics and science shall demand the 


attention of mankind. 
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The political tact and adaptation of Burghley will not suffer 





from comparison; nor can a shadow be cast upon the abilities 

























of Bacon by placing him side by side with any who have 
succeeded him. His early political life was marked by a series 
of struggles often crowned by most disheartening defeat which 
he bore with stoical fortitude, and whose only effect was to 
nerve him to greater effort. Powerful rivals who feared and 
hated him for his great attainments, exerted all their influence 
to retard his progress. But it was only that the light of his 
genius might shine more brightly from beneath the dark cov- 
ering out of which it issued. Having surmounted his early 
difficulties, his great power of discrimination enabled him to 
discern who was about to be the successful aspirant to court 
favor, and his wonderful address and fascinating manners 
soon drew toward him as friends. Thus with them he rose 
to power, and as his influence increased, in a like degree did 
his desire for more honor and still greater advancement, until 
like the avarice of a miser growing with a rapidity propor- 
tionate to his success, it became at last a ruling passion, lead- 
ing him on until it accomplished his destruction, until stoop- 
ing from the loftiest pinnacle of legal power and honor, he 
became the hireling of him who should most highly value his 
depravity. As a Judge he well knew the majesty of the law, 
and the sacredness of the trust committed to him of adminis- 
tering it with unwavering justice. But whilst preparing the 
most able treatise upon English law that has ever enlightened 
a judge or terrified a criminal, he was engaged in a practical 
vioiation of the most fundamental principles of justice. Sor- 
did ambition led him to disobey the dictates of reason and 
conscience, and plunge into an abyss of crime made more deep 
by the loftiness of the pinnacle from which he fell, and more 
dark by contrast with the splendor of bis former glory. 

Il. We now come to consider his worth as a Philosopher, 





and we find it a subject worthy of all the respect and admira- 
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tion which we are able to feel towards it. Although in other 
relations we see reason to regard him as selfish, ungrateful, 
and controlled by unworthy ambition, here he can but look on 
him with the reverence and esteem which is due to one of the 
greatest benefactors of our race. The philosophy of Bacon is 
second only in value to the true religion, for the source of 
knowledge most reliable and valuable, after that of revela- 
tion, is the study of the power and goodness of the Creator as 
manifested in nature, and it is the peculiar province of Bacon 
to guide our steps, and enlighten us in the search after truth 
as it is stored up for us in nature. We are told that the 
world through wisdom knew not God, and we see that the pride 
and self-sufficiency of men has been their greatest barriers to 
permanent advancement. For we find that the great truths 
which have enlightened mankind have been learned when 
man consented to seek them with an humble spirit. This has 
nor been more true in religion than in philosophy. The pride 
of intellect which was so hurtful in religion was equally so 
in the search after all truths which tend to enlighten and 
improve the condition of man, temporarily as well as spirit- 
ually It was not until Bacon tempered wisdom with humil- 
ity that philosophy became practical and useful. He has been 
called the great Restorer of Philosophy, and although the 
title is an exalted one, it does not seem extravagant, nor even 
sufficient to express the greatness of the work which he 
wrought. All the wisdom of the ancients was to him a use- 
less legacy, for he started anew to construct an edifice more 
sure in its foundation, and destined to a more rapid progress 
and lasting endurance than any which the old world ever be- 
held. If we cast the eye back upon ancient philosophy we 
find it a vast cloud of speculation, gloomy and uncertain, 
often on subjects where only interest lies in their obscurity. 
It was at best but speculation, and although great intellectual 


power was displayed no useful end was attained. The civil- 
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ization of the old world is the index of its efficiency. Many 
centuries passed with no great progress in science and the 
world was not much better that its founder and supporters 
had ever lived. How different have been the fruits of the 
Baconian Philosophy; a few centuries have rolled on, and 
what a change has taken place; a steady and rapid progress 
succeeds the lethargic ages of the past, and Discovery and 
Invention are the Jegacies handed down from generation to 
generation, only to be improved upon in their descent. En- 
joying as we are the innumerable blessings of this advanced 
state of science; our thoughts revert to the great fountain 
head from which they flowed, and whilst we contemplate 
his almost super-human power of thought, we are struck 
with the declaration of holy writ that man was created but 
a little lower than the angels. But when we turn to his moral 
character and see the great weakness and depravity there 
manifested, we assent to the sad truth that he has made him- 
self a worm of the dust. Bacon was eminent as a statesman, 
but incomparably non-illustrious as a philosopher. And all 
who esteem him can but regret that the latter was not the 
only capacity in which history has handed him down to us. 
As a statesman he applied all his talents to advance personal 
interest, and to gain his ends he disregarded all the nobler 
attributes of his nature, and all the requirements of friendship 
—even the strong and disinterested friendship of his greatest 
benefactor. But as a Philosopher, his name is the admiration 
of all, and his fame is without a rival. Had his morality 
been in character with the power and purity of his thought, 
his name would have been transmitted to posterity as one of 
the greatest combinations of moral and intellectual excellence 
that has ever adorned our fallen state, and the admiration 
which his genius commands, would have scarce known a limit, 
when it beheld the beautiful symmetry which would have 


been the result. 
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But as time rolls on the evil of his life is gradually fading 


from the memory of man, until at last it may fall into utter 


forgetfulness. But the revolution which he accomplished in 
philosophy. The new direction in which he pointed inquiry, 
the new truths which he himself discovered, shall but in- 


crease the depth of grateful remembrance in which he shall 


ever be held by the race. 


MOONLIGHT MUSINGS. 


When the moon in silent beauty 

Swept the crystal shining dome, 

Where the starry sentinels watching, 
Looked upon my happy home; 

As T on my couch reclining 

Wooed the god of blissful sleep, 
Hoping he with spirit potent 

Soon my senses fast would steep, 

Steep in fond and full oblivion 

From the world’s hard work and strife, 
Bringing rest, the balm of labor, 

And the harbinger of life— 

Then instead, my senses weary, 
Seemed to quicken and review, 

And my eyes, though tired with watching, 
Wakeful, still more wakeful grew, 

‘Till the moonbeams round my pillow 
Like to silver cords did seem, 

Binding me to fancy’s chariot, 
Dreamland’s fair enchanting queen, 
Then through picture galleries bore me, 
Painted by some fairy hand ; 

Scenes that in the past were buried ; 
Buried in the golden sand. 

Here were sketches of my childhood, 
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And the baunts which once I trod, 
Musing all alone with nature, 

Guided, watched by nature's God. 
There before me ran the brvoklet, 
Onward laughing to the sea; 
Murmuring still the same soft music 
That it once had played for me; 
Then the willows waving near it, 
Drooping down their tresses wild, 
Like some kind and joyous mother, 
Fondling with her little child ; 

And the cattle grazing near it, 

With their lowings seemed to say, 
Come back truant! come back wanderer! 
Come, once more to romp and play. 
Then before me stood the school house, 
With its master kind and true; 
While upon the form beside me 

Sat the lass with eyes of blue— 
Little elf, she first to win me, 

First to steal my heart away, 
Leaving for her smile of favor 

All my boyish sport and play, 

And alone with her to wander 
Through the fields and flowers rare ; 
Plucking all the fairest roses 

For her wavy, auburn hair, 

Was a joy that ne'er shall leave me, 
But shall always mine remain 

Until I perchance in heaven 

See that fairy form again ; 

For she died in youth and beauty, 
Like a flower plucked in spring; 

And though dead, she grows no older 


In the bosom of her king. 


Other portraits, too, went flitting 


Through my heated, weary brain ; 
Faces that have gone forever, 
Ne’er on earth to meet again, 
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Broken toys of joyous childhood, 
Faded hopes of early years. 
Pictures done in rainbow colors, 
Pictures set in frames of tears; 
Yet my fancy loved to linger 
Where those fairy visions play, 
Reveling in their infant gladness, 
Happy as a summer day, 

Where the cottage by the hillside, 
And the roses round the door 
Seem to offer rest and welcome, 


As they did in days of yore. 
SIGMA, 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 


Among the many and various kinds of literary works 
which grace the libraries, and claim the attention of mankind, 


the perusal of no one affords the reader so much general in- 
formation as that of History; and it is really a matter of 
wonder that a subject of such great importance is so fearfully 


neglected, while productions of a lighter and less important 
nature engross so much of men’s attention. 

Philosophy and other works of a scientific nature have their 
full share of admirers; poetry has its many enthusiastic devo- 
tees; Belle-Lettres is vigorously studied, and fiction, too, has 
its hordes of fond and ardent readers; but it is the few that 
give their time and attention to that study which exhibits in a 
great degree all of those just mentioned, and than which no 
other possesses more real interest, and none is so instructive. 

It is our present purpose to exhibit and illustrate the truth 
of the statements just made (1) by showing the advantage ob- 
tained by being acquainted with the facts and events which 
History records; (2) by proving that a knowledge of History 
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helps us very much in the accomplishment of intended pro- 
jects; and (8) by proving that a careful contemplation of the 
varied panorama which the unfolding of its pages presents, 
conduces to a correct view of the nature of mankind. 

The primary and universal object of the study of History— 
that which each and all have in their perusal of it—is to be- 
come acquainted with the events there recorded. For a knowl- 
edge of these is not only interesting, but highly important to 
any one making any pretensions to scholarship. 

Let us, therefore, inquire what is obtained by a thorough 
study of History. In the first place, we obtain a knowledge 
of the origin of affairs; we commence, as it were, at the very 
root and birth of events. Penetrating far back into the past, 
we discover under what circumstances certain primary results 
happened, and what were the causes which contributed to ren- 
der the state of affairsthus. With a knowledge of the founda- 
tion of events, it leads one through the changes which are con. 
stantly occurring, and the variations of fortune which are being 
experienced. If, for instance, the theme in History be a 
nation, we will be shown how the growth and prosperity and 
general welfare was promoted, it may be, by an influx of 
foreign immigration, or by the circumstance of having a just, 
wise and benign ruler, by the discovery of some invention or 
the development of some great truth. On the other hand, we 
may have exhibited the influences which have retarded pro- 


gress and caused degeneracy—the black and gloomy side may 


be exposed to view, with all the miseries of anarchy, civil strife 


and woe upon a nation’s heart. We may be shown a nation, 
once first among the kingdoms of the earth in learning and 
intelligence, now sunk low in the depths of ignorance and 
depravity—her desires completely changed, her appetite burn- 
ing for a different sort of food from that which was once so 
palatable. The once proud head now drooping in shame, all 


her material interests in a state of ruin, and the glory of her once 
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untarnished name all blackened and sullied., Thus is it that 
History goes on to tell the simple record of events as time 
makes them; and although the record is simply and’only the 





truth, still what a tale 





nay, what a series of tales does it pre- 
sent for our instruction ! 

History deals in facts wonderful and mysterious; it tells 
tales full of events of a “gloomy and peculiar” nature. The 
records of History are so diversified that they may be com- 
pared to the natural surface of the earth. As we stray over a 
fertile and beautiful plain, we are reminded of the peaceful 
and prosperous times of a nation—of those palmy days when 
peace and plenty reign, and there are no harsh sounds of war 
and contention to break in upon the general prosperity. Then 
a mountain, lying off in the distance with all the surroundings 
of grand and majestic scenery, calls to mind some great era in 
a nation’s life, which, viewed through a long line of years, and 
made the more brilliant “ by the romance which time sheds 
upon History,” presents to our mind’s eye a picture grand and 
sublime. 

The illustration may be extended, but enough has been said 
to explain our meaning. The advantage then of such informa- 
tion is the first object gained in the study of History. 

Growing out of, and flowing directly from this first advan- 
tage, is another which we shall now discuss, and which forms 
the second division of our subject, viz: The assistance which 
we receive from History in the formation of future plans and 
the accomplishment of intended projects. Experience is uni- 
versally admitted to be the best teacher, and hence it is fair to 
infer that a knowledge of past events—of the operations of 
certain causes in producing certain effects~of results which 
certain lines of policy have brought about, and of the circum- 
stances under which these things have occurred, conduces very 
much to assisting us not only to form and mould our plans, 
but to carry to successful completion the objects which we 


have in view. 
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The imitation of other countries, which have been successful 
in their governmental affairs, is by no means rare. The con- 
stitution and laws of one country have, on account of their 
successful workings, been adopted by another. Codes of re- 
ligion to which experience has given approval in one country 
have extended to others; and systems of political and social 
affairs resulting in untold benefits to one, have spread their 
wholesome influences over many others, But perhaps the 
most vivid illustration of the teachings of experience is per- 
ceptible in the rejection of the follies and evil systems which 
have been prevalent, and the adoption of more wise policies 
and such as are suited to the wants and requirements of the 
times. History points out these defects and follies and heresies, 
and their careful study, resulting in good judgment, adopt bet- 
ter and more advantageous ones. 

A knowledge of mankind, obtained from a contemplation 
of the various characters which History presents to our con- 
sideration, constitutes the third division of our theme, and oh! 
where can a more expansive and varied field for such contem- 
plation be found! It is nothing less than an exhibition of the 
various characters which man has been playing throughout the 
world in long by-gone ages—nothing less than a panorama of 
the world spread out in bold relief, with all the changes of 
fortune to which man in all ages and all countries has been 
subjected; and as the picture passes before us what changes do 
we observe so constantly occurring! How the scenes do vary! 
and how forcibly are our minds impressed with the character 
of these moving pictures ! 

Here we may observe man in all the nobility of his nature, 
acting on the side of virtue, honor and truth, performing the 
labors of a Hercules for the accomplishment of some noble pro- 
ject, sacrificing self for another's welfare, and becoming a martyr 
for a holy principle. T'here we may see talents and education 
prostituted to vile and degrading purposes, selfishness the 
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ruling passion in the human breast, and man, influenced by 
his baser passions, descending to all sorts of infamy. 

History presents to our view man in almost every imagina- 
ble aspect; it subjects him to every conceivable condition of 
fortune. The characters of kings and princes, military chief- 
tains and warriors, scientific men and philosophers, poets and 
orators, pass by in grand array. Then, too, there are scenes 
less imposing—scenes where no pomp, no magnificence and 
no grandeur appear, but where misery and wretchedness 
and squalid poverty are the elements which contribute to 
form the picture; where, instead of palaces and sculptured 
domes, there are guarded prisons, fearful castles and op- 
pressive dungeons. There are, too, scenes full of the most 
awful guilt—crimes, cruel, bloody and beyond description ; 
murders and butcheries, conflagrations and desolations, rapines 
and plunders. 

Such is the simple and truthful tale of man’s actions—such 
the exhibition of the diversified constituents of his nature, as 
presented in History. It embraces the noble and the ignoble, 
the sublime and the low—the virtuous, the elevated and the 
good, with the degraded, the base and the mean. 

This very imperfect portrayal of the third division of our 
theme concludes our discussion of the advantages gained by 
the study of History—advantages important and such as 
should not be disregarded. Our attention should, therefore, 
be given to this study—not simply as a matter of education, 
but also because, as we have gained experience from and fol- 
lowed the good example of others, so will “those whom we 
shall never see look to us as models, as counsellors,” and it 
behooves us, therefore, to leave examples, worthy of imitation 


and emulation, for posterity. BETA, 
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If we look at the moving springs of men’s actions, it will 
be found that music holds no mean position, refining, as it 
does, the mind, clearing off the rude coating of the heart, and 
disclosing the purely good feelings which nestle there, hidden 
from the sight even of their possessor. It is the mediator be- 
tween the external sensual world, with its hardening influences, 
and the spiritual life within. No other art so reveals the 
sublime and tender emotions of the soul, and no other the 
glad, joyous utterings of merriment. It is not the issue of 
the cold conceptions of the intellect, but it gushes, warm and 
pure, from the heart. Hence its influence is always human- 
izing, kindly, consoling, cheering, and universal. It ani- 
mates the soldier marching to the deadly strife, and cheers the 
fire-side made lonesome by his absence. 

Says Thackeray, “ Music is irresistible. I have seen great 
whiskered Frenchmen warbling the ‘ bonne Vieille,’ the ‘Sol- 
dats au pas, au pas,’ with tears rolling down their moustaches. 
At a Burns’ festival I have seen Scotchmen singing Burns, 
while the drops trickled on their furrowed cheeks.” Indeed, 
a man without the love of music in his soul, is an anomaly. 
Shakspeare’s lines are as true as terse: 

“ The man that hath no music in himself, 

That is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, strategems and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirits are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus.” 

Seeing then its universality, it need not be thought strange 
that College communities should manifest their love for it in 
songs of a distinctive character. Indeed, one of the first 
movements in a new college is to introduce a college song. 
In Princeton, as early as 1768, a class poem was composed and 
, and from that date they have rapidly increased, and 
many a time and oft have these old walls rung with the merry 


sung 
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chorus and echoed the soul-inspiring mirth of music. Our 
college days are on all sides represented to be the sweetest in 
our lives—how doubly dear must they be when connected 
with the thought of the time when “ music ruled the hour.” 
ut the practice of singing is passing rapidly away in our 
institution, and it is against this we wish to utter a few remon- 
strances. In former years, day and night some one might 
have been heard warbling a chorus or solo, and glee clubs 
were numerous. Now, a song well sung is a rarity, and we, 
who have arrived at the dignity of Seniors, are too much dis- 
posed to frown down a singing party as Freshmanic. If we 
lose ground in the next four years as we have lost in the past, 
the good old tunes of yore will be forgotten, and “ Cocache. 
lunk,” “Upidee,” “Lauriger,” ‘‘Gaudeamus,” with kindred 
songs, will be among the things that were. “ Brethren, this 
ought not so to be.” Surely all will admit the utility of 
music, and no one will assert that an hour spent in practising 
it would be unprofitable in its results. Why then this disposi- 
tion to do away with it? At other institutions similar to ours 
glee clubs abound, and the poetic talent of the undergraduates 
is constantly taxed for new productions. Singing has in many 
instances a place on the programme on Commencement occa- 
sions. The students seem to enter into music with heart and 
soul, while we listlessly allow it to die out; consequently, 
while they publish annually pieces and even books, and have 
classes and clubs, we have not one college song book worthy 
of the name, nor one class or glee club. For the same reasons 
there are few, if any, Princeton songs. Harvard, Yale, Brown 
and others have songs known distinctly by their names. 
What ones have we? None. The few choruses in which the 
name of Nassau enters are adaptations. But few original 
pieces at all are to be found in our collection, and these are 
never used. Let this state of things be mended, if possible. 


Music is certainly one of the greatest auxiliaries to pleasure in 
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life. Then, dum vivimus vivamus, and let the chorus be as 
glad and loud as of yore. 


“Ring! oh, ring the joyous notes, 

Far away the music floats, 

Echo from its hundred throats, 
Swelling the strain !” 


Written, as it has been, in the press of examination week, 
this hasty piece may not present the case as strongly as could 
be desired, but if it but calls attention to the matter, and in- 
duces those who read it to join when opportunity offers in the 
College refrain, or if it prompts any one to turn his talent into 
the channel of song-composition, the object of the writer will 
be more than answered. 





ESSAYS AND ESSAYISTS. 





Nothing, perhaps, is more evident to the mind of the ob- 
server of modern progress than the rapid increase of periodical 
literature. Our magazines, quarterly and monthly, draw to 
their assistance the brightest intellects and deepest thinkers of 
the age. If we look back to the England of a century ago, 
and peruse the catalogue of its yearly issues, how short is the 
record! The Spectator, the Tuitler, the Rambler, and a few of 
like character, are all that represent the essayists of Queen 
Anne; and if we cast our glance further back, we see but a 
few bright names, making the darkness around them blacker 
by contrast, as the exponents of the lighter form of composi- 
tion; and even in these, the distinction between treatise and 
essay was almost lost. Writing with no hope of presenting 
their views to the generality of their countryrnaen—with no 
necessity for compressing their thoughts to the limits of a 
magazine article, or for striving to render them attractive to 


the bulk of readers—their prosy and often tedious dissertations 
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have little in them akin to the vigorous concentration and 
terse exhibition of thought, characteristic of modern essay 


writing. 

Almost the sole exception to this generality are the shorter 
compositions of Bacon, which contain within their narrow 
limits so much food for thought that one must read but little 
at a time, if he desires to escape mental indigestion. They 
are like pemmican—nutriment compressed witain the smallest 
compass possible; and cannot be with impunity devoured, 
like the trifles and syllabubs which the wits of the London 
coffee-houses served up to the delicate appetites of the critics 
in the days of Pope and Addison. Yet, with all their intel- 
lectual vigor, there lacked in Bacon’s disquisitions an import- 
ant element of what is now considered good essay writing. 
There is no effort to interest and amuse the reader, at the same 
time that he instructs him—no attempt to cast a pleasant 
glamour over the sometimes dull realities of his subject by the 
fascinating assistance of style; but a collection of facts and 
theories, interesting indeed and suggestive to a mind practiced 
in philosophy, but devoid of any of the charms with which a 
skillful writer of the present day invests a theme written, in a 
great measure, for those whose eyes must be caught by the 
beauty of the casket, and ere they can appreciate the value of 
the gem within. Men will not dive for pearls now-a-days; the 
oyster must lie on the beach, and wide agape, too. Neverthe- 
less Bacon’s essays must ever be considered as a model for 
directness and vigor of thought, purity and simplicity of dic- 
tion. Though not attractive, his style was well adapted for 
the gravity of his topics, and the stately march of his reason- 
ing; and if he erred in not calling to his aid the factitious 
glories of rhetoric, it was a nobler fault than the subjugation 
of the matter to the manner, so often found in the literature 
of a laterday. His views on the subject of our article will 
be best shown by an extract from his works: 
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“To write just treatises requireth time in the writer and 
leisure in the reader; which is the cause which hath made 
me choose to write certain brief notes set down rather signifi- 
cantly than curiously, which I have called essays: the word is 
late, but the thing is ancient.” 


You will see for what he intended his essays, and how ful- 
ly they answered the purpose. He asserts the antiquity of 
the method of composition, but no author before his time ever 
approached his excellence. Many unknown minstrels sang 
before Homer; yet Homer is the father of Greek poetry; 
many unknown authors discoursed before Bacon; yet Bacon 
is the father of the English essay. 

The Elizabethan era passed away, and with it all that band 
of mighty ones whose genius has rendered the reign of the 
Virgin Queen illustrious to all after generations. An intellec- 
the lull before the hurricane of the civil 





tual calm succeeded 
war. In ¢hat stern time, men had little leisure for composition, 
and so time passed on, and England had no rest from strife 
till the days of Queen Anne. And then, as if by a recoil 
from the sternness of the period preceding, the nation plunged 
into gaiety and feasting. The court became the centre of 
power, and court favor was the prize contended for by the 
wits and poets of the day. Corruption entered deep into the 
heart of the people; politics indeed ran high, but men changed 
their party for a title or a bribe, and thought no wrong. A 
prurient drama held possession of the stage, and Shakespeare 
was banished for Congreve and Wycherley. It was at this 
juncture, when the attention of the whole nation was concen- 
trated for want of worthier objects, upon the coterie of wits 
and courtiers that buzzed about the cafés and gambling-houses 
of London, that the first great periodical was issued, under 
the auspices of the most refined and polished literary men of 


the capital, Such a novel and promising enterprise enlisted 
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at once the curiosity and admiration of the idle world of fash- 


ion, craving for amusement and excitement. The new maga- 
zine was greeted upon its issue with unanimous applause and 
favor. It was speedily followed by others edited for the most 
part by the best writers and thinkers of the time; and we 
have the result before usin the pages of the Spectator, the 
Rambler, and a mass of contemporaneous literature, in which 
the essay was the prominent feature. These issues represented 
the purest morality and keenest satire of the age. The style 
in which they were composed is unequalled for force and 
clearness; yet in comparison either with the productions of an 
earlier date, the works of Bacon and Montaigne, or with the 
productions of the present day, how mean and trivial do they 
appear! They satirized the fashions and affectations of city 
beaux and belles. Their horizon was bounded by the smoke 
of London; and if they ever got into the fields and had a 
glimpse of nature, it was only to wonder with a covert sneer 
at the taste which could find anything worth living for out of 
the drawing-rooms or coffee-houses of the capital. Here is the 
verdict of a writer who could appreciate what was admirable 
in them—their polish, sarcasm and vigor: 


“Their satire is conventional; it concerns itself with the 
circumference of a lady’s hoop, or the air with which a cox- 
comb carries his laced hat under his arm. They did not deal 
with crimes, but with foibles; they did not recognize passions 
in that fashionable world; they did not reverence woman, but 
took off their hats and uttered sparkling compliments to the 
‘fair.’ Theirs was a well-dressed world, and they liked it 
best when seen by candle-light.” 


These words are at once an epigram and a judgment: noth- 
ing harsher can be said of the age of Pope and Dryden, than 
that these essays represented the best part of its literature. 
But such a state of national degradation did not, fortunately 
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for the character of the people, long continue. Cowper was 
the herald of a new era—an epoch of religious, political, and 
intellectual earnestness—of great thoughts and great deeds. 
The French Revolution swept before it the last remnants of 
the old spirit of careless levity ; the wars that followed aroused 
the whole dormant power of England, physical and intellec- 
tual. And the change was deeper than appeared on the sur- 
face. From recognizing the hand of the Deity in the affairs 
of mortals, men began to recognize his presence in Nature. 
Mountains and woods, sunlight and color, recovered their 
influence upon the mind and the heart; an influence which 
never since has waned—which in an age of bustling material 
activity, has interpenetrated our entire literature. Ruskin 
could never have written, nor Turner painted, in any other 
age than our own. 

The history of Essay writing before 1800 is comparatively 
simple of narration. The writers of the Elizabethan era con- 
fined their shorter dissertations almost entirely to didactic sub- 
jects, philosophy and morality. They forma school which 
can be criticised en masse, as possessing a great uniformity of 
feeling and style. The same may be said of the literary men 
of the eighteenth century, at least as to their magazines and 
prose compositions. They were annalists of social life, and 
especially of fashionable life, and may therefore be regarded 
from a single stand-point. But after the beginning of the 
present century, the essay took a range as wide as human 
experience or observation. The sooty tears of a chimney 
sweep and the gorgeous dreams of an opium eater—the hum- 
ble modesty of a dairy and the glory of an Alpine sunrise, 
alike find a record and a chronicler—alike, to writer and read- 
er, become sources of thought and enjoyment. Their style, 
of course, varies with their theme; and each allows his 
idiosyncracies of characters to embody themselves in his works 
far more freely than of yore, when under the sceptre of a 
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literary dictator, of the controlling influence of a clique, men 
sought to subordinate all individuality to an arbitrary stand- 
ard of taste and propriety. Hence they can no longer be 
treated of as a school with particular bias or limit; but each 
must be mentioned in view of his own productions. With 
this brief general remark we will ask the reader to glance for 
a moment at the most celebrated essayists of modern times, 
and strive to apprehend those broad characteristics of each 
which such a casual survey can enable us to detect. 

The prominent essayists of the early part of this century 
are Hunt and Lamb. The works of these authors are the 
introduction to a new character of composition. Both gave 
free play to fancy: both delighted in tracing the analogies and 
resemblances between the material world and the intellectual. 
Of the two, we confess a preference for the latter. Like the 
satirists of the Spectator, his thoughts and wishes seldom wan- 
dered beyond the city pavements ; but unlike them, his chosen 
themes were far from fashionable life, among the garrets and 
tenement houses of the poor. His style is involute and un- 
English; and every now and then comes a touch of simple’ 
pathos, that goes to the heart more deeply because of its con- 
trast to the quiet playfulness of the general tone. The Essays 
of Elia are unique in conception and execution—unapproach- 
ed in that dreamy, tender, suggestive thought which causes 
the reader to lay down a rambling talk on Old Hats, with tears 
in his eyes and a glow of human tenderness about his heart. 

The French republic and the empire of Napoleon alike 
passed away, and quiet was again restored to Europe. The 
poets in whose strains was voiced the burning passion of those 
stirring times had ceased to entrance the English heart, and 
none arose to fill the vacant place till the days of Tennyson. 
But in the department of the Essay, the case was far different. 
The cessation of those stormy scenes gave more power and 
more disposition for analysis and penetrative thought, while 
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the intellectual activity which they had evoked continued in 
full vigor. Carlyle and Macaulay represent a period in essay 
writing unequalled in discernment of individual and national 
character. If “the noblest study of mankind is man,” to the 
former must be awarded the palm as greatest of all; for never 
were the very secrets of man’s soul laid bare as by his won- 
derful biographies. Macaulay dealt with men in masses; he 
cared more for public history than private character. His 
figures are in groups; as Carlyle painted a man, he painted a 
party or an era. Each had talents peculiarly adapted for his 
work; each commanded and obtained success. 

Of the essayists of the present day, our space forbids us to 
speak, That they have not degenerated from the reputation 
of their predecessors, will need no proof to any who have pe- 
rused the periodical literature of the last ten years, especially 
those volumes of reprints from the magazines, which show 
that the author has met with favor and appreciation. The 
greatest minds of the age have made the essay their chosen 
mode of intellectual action. Alike in breadth of thought and 
variety of style, its scope is infinite as the mind itself. It 
has become a vital characteristic of English literature; and 
we think we may say that it will only expire when that litera- 
ture becomes extinct. 





THE GRAND IN MAN. 


When from a stand-point of impartial observation, we view 
the mass of our common humanity as they are swayed by 
ignoble motives and engaged ‘in base endeavor; when we see, 
as it were, a world prostrate at the feet of mammon, the asser- 
tion that man’s most natural and pleasing sensations are of a 
sublime character, would seem unsupportable. Like Bunyan’s 
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pilgrim, we seem to see our whole brotherhood busily engaged 
in raking together the trash of earth, scraping it with all eagerness 
from the four quarters of the globe, utterly unconscious of the 
crown of higher and purer enjoyments which the good angels 
hold invitingly over their heads. 

But we believe that such is not man’s normal condition ; 
that naturally his greatest pleasure is in things of beauty ; that 
from youth to age, grandeur is the object of his most exalted 
feelings. A child with native fondness, had oft entreated its 
mother to tell to it the bewitching tales of fairy days. In 
good natured compliance, the mother had exhausted all the 
stock of such, which invention and memory afforded, and as a 
last resort she told to the eager ears the story of the Creation ; 
and when the grandly simple narrative of Moses had been 
ended, the child with delight exclaimed, “oh, mother, tell me 
another story like that, it was the very best story of all.” The 
child of mature years makes Nature in her grandeur his dear- 
est study and companion; unrestricted by lot or circumstance 
he revels in the contemplation of her wonders; while viewing 
the grandeur of her mountain heights and chasms, he realizes 
the immensity of his own soul’s depths; his nobler feelings 
seem expanded as the broad surfaces of her plains and rivers; 
oftentimes he holds pleasing discourse with her shining orbs, 
while his entire being sounds in sweet harmony with the music 
of her spheres. Far and wide, in countless variety, has the 
Creator placed such objects of sublime contemplation, and 
what son of Adam, while viewing, can fail to appreciate them, 
or fetter the flight of his higher emotions in their ascendancy 
from nature unto nature’s God? 

Again, the operation of this principle may be seen in the 
student of history, as in fancy he traverses the well trodden 
pathways of by-gone ages. Extended on every side is this 
boundless desert of time; here the tracks are fresh and new, 
while near at hand are standing unfaded monuments of a re- 
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cent glory; there, the sweeping winds have almost covered 
them with the dust of oblivion, while scattered stones remind 
us of departed splendor. With silent awe he treads among 
the almost forgotten footsteps, and as he steadily advances, 
with sad heart, he perceives the too sure proofs of ambition 
and cruelty. Blood, human blood, calls to him from the 
ground, the scattered heaps re-echo the cry, while the very air 
seems fraught with crime and stain. But, as burdened with 
sorrowful thoughts, he passes on through these mournful 
scenes, how does his aspect change, when haply he finds the 
traces of a deed whose fame has resounded in the ears of men 
for centuries! With rapture he gazes upon those marks 
which tell him how Greece fought and bled for liberty. As 
in dreams, he sees Leonidas with his three hundred, his eye 
dilates, his breast heaves, he thanks God that there have been 
men in the world to dare and do for freedom.* We may ask 
the multitude of those who read history, the objects of their 
greatest reverence therein, and they will with one consent award 
the palm to nations, men and measures, which have accom- 
plished the grand result of doing good to mankind. 

There is in man’s heart a chord which, when vibrating, 
affects his whole nature; not everything, however, is able to 
‘ause it to vibrate; gold here is powerless, command, reproof, 
punishment as fruitless; but there is a certain sympathetic 
chord which when touched will awake that in man, and cause 
it to tremble with its magic melody ; the one is man’s passion 
for and desire to imitate the grand, the other, the recital of the 
sublime. Show or tell something grand to the true heart, and 
at once, every high emotion, every noble impulse is excited as 
by a fairy’s wand. Let the young be made intimate with the 
good and true of the world’s history, and every where will the 
masters live again to bless mankind. 

All grandeur is not limited to the heathenish ages of an- 


tiquity ; America, young as she is in the family of nations, can 
in 
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boast her share; with the wonderful events and issues of her 


revolution still fresh in our memories, she may now also, even 





while harassed and distressed by disorders in her household, 
point with pride to the valiant uprising of her noblest sons to 
preserve pure and intact the Union and our starry flag, as to 
one of the grandest scenes in the drama of our world. 

But while nature, history and a thousand things of art 
afford opportunity for the exercise of man’s sublime emotions, 
it is in religion that this high nature finds its most congenial 
clime. There it may revel in an atmosphere for which it was 
formed, and in the contemplation of eternity’s grand theme, 
find employment more than sufficient for its God-like powers. 
It must be confessed, however, that man’s higher feelings are 
not always the mainsprings of his action ; his real motives are 
too often avarice and fashion. Under the influence of the for- 
mer, men have been base enough to desire to manufacture our 
fair heritage into one great spool of cotton, and sell it to the 
highest bidder. In many cases, intellect and talent have either 
starved to death or exerted their power to place king Bullion 
on a firmer throne, while modesty and worth have long since, 
with backward step, hurriedly bowed their way out upon the 
entrance of Messrs. Cash and Impudence. In the words of 
another, “ the creed of the multitude is, life is the time to get 
rich ; death is the winding up of a speculation; Heaven is a 
mart with golden streets; hell a debtor’s prison for unsuccess- 
ful men ; the chief aim of man is to glorify gold and enjoy it 
forever.” Again, compelled by the tyrant Mrs. Grundy, men 
become the veriest slaves of fashion, and upon its altar sacrifice 
all nobler emotions. The tyrannical authority determines how, 
where, when and why they must eat, drink, sleep, take a walk 
or salute a friend; under her instructions they willingly un- 
dergo torture, turn night into day, alter the form which God 
gave to the body, rival the Chinese in pinching their feet and 
the hangman in compressing their necks, while the mind’s 
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whole attention is given to the laying of a hair, the effect of a 
neck tie, or the set of a pantaloon. O ye spirits of our patriotic 




























sires, what motives for men, what nutriment upon which to 
feed sons of America! Where, think ye, would to-day have 
been Washington, our nation’s capital, had the million of men 
who have sprung to arms been those whose strength of body 
and mind had been exhausted in nerveless ease or luxurious 
banquetting ? Should Columbia have called upon such sons 
with an archangel’s voice, when they had crawled from their 
downy couches to the field of strife, they would have had 
neither strength enough to point a musket nor spirit enough 
to pull the trigger. But, thank God, Columbia had thousands 
of true children who have perilled all for the support of the 
grandest idea of government the world has ever conceived. 
And when this rebellion shall have been crushed and the 
valiant hordes, by whose strong arm and stern resolve the 
monster has been met and choked, when these noble sons of 
freedom, who have not flinched in their glorious work of car- 
rying our star-spangled banner to victory, aye, when these 
men shall return, where, oh where will be the dollar worship- 
ping, fashion following effeminates of to-day! When these 
true hearts shall again be mingled with the loved ones at 
home, there will be such a leaven of sterling manliness diffused 
throughout our entire community, that the whole mass will be 
emphatically a nation of warriors. Then will the base motives 
which have too long actuated us, be as foreign to our natures 
as an atmosphere pregnant with death; while, inspirited with 
grand and noble motives, as with a purer and healthier ether, 
our mighty republic will march triumphantly on to fulfil her 
part in the destiny of nations, and Freedom will find her 
surest throne in the breasts of men truly free, L. 
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One day the clouds were drifting fast 
Across the sky I gazed upon ; 
And now and then long shades were cast, 


Whene’er they passed before the sun. 


Now all was wrapt in gloom of night, 
Oft as they hid the accustomed ray, 
And then they passed and all was bright 


As on the brightest summer’s day. 


How like is this to life, I thought, 
This day of sunshine and of shade— 
To life wherein our hopes are wrought, 


To life wherein our hopes are laid. 


For joy alternates here with grief, 
And hope alternates with despair ; 
Now do we laugh, and now we weep, 

As life is gloomful or is fair. 


Now friends,surround, and warm hearts glow 
With buoyant thoughts, defying care ; 
Friend after friend is lost, and now 
Cold graves those hearts—the dead are there. 


’Tis ever so! in sunshine bright 

Or shadows dark our souls we love; 
The day is followed by the night ; 

Now earth is play-ground, now a grave. 


’Twas thus I thought—then gazed once more 
Upon the clouds that floated by. 

A darker cloud than those before 
Was slowly sailing up the sky. 


It reached the sun, and faint, more faint 
His brightness grew, then faded quite; 

In tints so red it clothed the earth, 

She looked as mourning for the light. 
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But still the cloud rolled on, and on, 
And now once more the sun was past, 
Free, full, clear, bright, he calmly shone— 
The darkest shadow was the last! 


Thus, too, is life! though light and shade 
Alternate on our path is cast, 
We find, as all things earthly fade, 
The darkest shadow is the last. 
BLUEFELLOW. 


—— > _ 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON ART. 





It seems a strange time for thinking about art, or any other 
of the more peaceful pursuits, when gory Mars is driving his 
chariot full tilt across the land; and yet, it is well for us to 
turn for a moment, now and then, from such painful topics as 
are now crowding upon our minds, if only to correct the hard- 
ening tendency of long familiarity with the most fearful and 
even repulsive themes. The youth imbued with a dread of 
the very surroundings of vice, and acquainted only with those 
purer charms of companionship which bind him to the associa- 
tions of a happy fire-side, may turn backward in dismay at 
beholding himself drawn unawares into a circle where the 
coarse jest, the engrossing play, and the heating cup vie with 
each other to banish every remembrance of the sacred quiet 
that reigns around the hearth-stone: and happy is he if the 
repulsive sight drives him back to those holy associations, 
never again to be parted from them. For if the first emotions 
of disgust be allowed to yield before the seductive influences 
which lie behind, the will can bring itself to perform no task re- 
greater effort, than that of breaking the illusion. A 
kind provision of our nature, 
could never know a moment's joy or satisfaction in his present 
condition; that he shall become blind to surrounding deformity 


quiring 





without which, perhaps, man 
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while he finds delight in that part which can afford it,—be- 
comes a fetter that binds him to galling servitude when he 
fancies he is honored with the orders of liberty. Some- 
what after this fashion, we, forced by our political condi- 
tion to contemplate objects of horror, would become inured 
to them; and, gradually losing sight of their ugliness, would 
persuade ourselves that they possess some sort of attractive- 
ness, unless the natural dread of them be kept alive, by fre- 
quently recurring to softer themes. This is our apology for 
writing about art in time of war. 

Happening on one occasion to receive by the same mail, an 
American and an English illustrated newspaper, we fell to 
comparing them; and not very much to the advantage of our 
countrymen. For after duly allowing that a people, who are 
making history very rapidly, should reasonably demand a 
great many historical pictures; and that a people, whose ener- 
gies are taxed with the concerns of the most barbarous of arts, 
should not be expected to show their usual proficiency in the 
most civilized; we were still left fully convinced of several 
things, none of which goes to prove that we are as yet qualified 
to stand as an artistic nation. The first is that in attempting 
to produce art we have not a happy knack of choosing sub- 
jects. Another, that if we chance upon a fine conception, it 
often turns out not to be of our own conceiving; that is, to be 
the property of some one else. A third, that, be the material 
of home growth, or “taken in the way of trade,” we seldom 
manage to work it up as well as other people; and finally, 
when we have chanced upon a fine idea, entirely our own, 
and are resolved to spend all our appliances to give it finish, 
we almost always fail in what the limners would term the 
grouping. It may be objected that the quality of our art, as 
exemplified in the pictorial weeklies, is to be attributed to the 
publishers, or at least to the artists who execute the work ; and 
that we are unjust in charging the community with dullness in 
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appreciating artistic excellence from works which can be traced 
to a few individuals. There may be some truth in this; but 
then, the Muses, although in general deficient in commercial 
knowledge, have somehow, (probably when they went to sell 
their wares,) picked up one maxim that is very well known in 
the markets—that both in quality and quantity, the supply 
must bear some .proportion to the demand. The immense 
editions of—not one, as in England,—but four or five, large 
weeklies attest, plainly, that among us the demand is consid- 
erable for quantity, but for quality—to our notion this feature 
of our papers is execrable. 

We do not, however, base our remarks wholly on these in- 
dices of popular taste, fair as we take them to be. The close 
observer of the progress of art in this country will not fail to 
see many indications of the truth of these assertions in other 
departments. Nor are we ignorant that there is a class in 
America fully capable of discerning excellence in this, and 
who have created a supply suited to their requirements. But 
it is far too limited to give its own character to the mass of the 
people; so that the true art, which it has called into ex- 
istence, is as nothing to the sea which slakes the popular thirst. 

We object to the taste displayed in the choice of subjects. 
Whatever ulterior ends art may have in view, its immediate 
object is to please. By pleasing it endeavors to insinuate itself 
into our notice, and thence to effect its remoter purpose. Now, 
what is less calculated to please than sameness? Yet the 
American pictorials seem to be conducted as if there was no 
surer method of doing it than by banishing every trace of 
the spice of variety! A description of the contents of one of 
them will serve for a dozen. There are several portraits of 
eminent military officers, a large battle scene spread over two 
pages, several views of towns and other localities made notice- 
able by something connected with the war, a sketch of the 
horrors of army surgery, a gun-boat, a few trophies, &c., with 
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the usual dose of wretched buffoonery at the end. If it seems 
to be necessary to deviate occasionally from the beaten track, 
care appears to be taken that the rule of sameness be violated as 
slightly as possible. It must be nothing further removed than 
an armory, a murder, or a prize fight. 

It is not contended that either of these is not a good subject 
for a spirited picture. The blaze of glory, the field where a 
victory was won, or the house where a hero died—the very 
surroundings of horror, and even the exhibition of brute 
prowess, all address themselves to appropriate feelings, and in 
a certain sense confer pleasure. Nay, many a form clad in 
sombre hues would bend with sad, sad interest over the rudest 
sketch of the bridge where a husband or a brother met the 
whistling bullet and sank backward into the stream; or of the 
bank where the moonbeams fell upon him breathing his last 
after that fatal stand, which, ’tis said, was made by his regi- 
ment. Yet, surely, such subjects do not require all our atten- 
tion. The Great Exhibition would seem to afford every pos- 
sible variety of the most appropriate objects for artistic repre- 
sentation, yet the London journal, of which we spoke, avoids 
overdrawing from even so copious a source as this. Room is 
found for architecture, paintings, militia reviews, scenes from 


=> 


our own civil war, and occasional sketches of interesting locali- 
ties on the continent or in the east. 

Again, many of the best efforts which have come under our 
notice have been found to be borrowed—to write it more 
plainly, absolutely stolen. True, the next thing to creating 
art ourselves, is to procure it from others; but the verdict that 
stamps infamy upon the pages of the plagiarist, will surely 
pronounce it equally reprehensible to purloin a sketch without 
the least mark in acknowledgment of its source. We need 
not dwell upon the unpleasant but notorious fact that our 
weeklies frequently present as their own, bad copies of the 
finest cuts in foreign pictorials. The same has been noticed 
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in other branches. Visiting a collection of paintings some 
years sce, our attention was called to a large piece of con- 
siderable merit, representing one of the battles of the Mexican 
war. The artist had followed the army in that country, and 
stated that the materials for the picture had been collected by 
observation. Turning over some old prints shortly after, we 
chanced upon a wood-cut taken from an old newspaper which 
struck us as bearing a marked resemblance to the picture in 
question. Close comparison established the fact beyond a 
doubt in our mind, that the one was a clever copy of the 
other. The cut represented the Battle of the Pyramids; an 
angle of one of Napoleon’s invincible “squares” occupied the 
foreground ; on the left a group of officers, and at the right a 
few bold Mamelukes on their impetuous steeds. The painter 
had preserved the very expression of the wounded soldier as 
he fell in the ranks, and the sheer necessity, which transform- 
ed a French uniform to an American one, was utterly disre- 
garded in changing an Arabian to a Mexican horseman. Can 
we wonder that the Muse deserts us when we desecrate her 
shrine with such offerings as this ? 

Thirdly, the style of execution of most of our popular art 
is bad, A moment’s comparison of the two classes of journals 
already so often alluded to, establishes this at once. Not only 
is the detail poorly managed, but there is almost a total ab- 
sence of the grace, the boldness, the propriety, which, in 
their appropriate places, would go far to redeem minor faults 
by the excellence of the more prominent features. If we can 
afford but a few scratches for rocks and herbage; our trees, 
at least, should be something better than mere scrawls; our 
buildings than bare geometry; our men and women—but to 
what shall we liken them! 

Finally, our pictures, however well executed in other respects, 
show a lamentable want of all idea of combination for the 
sake of picturesque effect. They are too diffuse; there is no 
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central object wrought out in high relief to bind the subordi- 
nate parts into a harmonious whole, and impress the beholder 
with some one chief idea. The fault is that the conception is 
almost always general; hence, modify the back-ground, and 
one of our battle scenes is as good as twenty. The eye 
contemplates such pictures and is unable to fasten itself upon 
a single feature to be retained when it turnsaway. In another 
set of examples the tendency is to run to the opposite extreme. 
The subject of the piece is set up in the middle of a broad 
expanse of nothing in particular, and left there, as forlorn as 
a poor child lost on a prairie. This fault is common in the 
photographic branch of art. A single upright figure stares at 
us from an area that would almost have sufficed a Rubens for 
the swarms of Pandemonium or the hosts of the New Jeru- 
salem. 

Such a state of things is to be ascribed mainly to the prac- 
tical tendencies of the American mind, and to the rule that 
makes cheapness the test of popularity. These principles influ- 
ence the public taste, and vie together in lowering it and con- 
firming its debasement. A complete view of the subject, 
(which this essay pretends merely to touch upon) would con- 
sider the probable effect of better influences which have 
already begun to oppose these, by calling to our aid artistjc 
skill and taste from regions where there is little beside to 
recommend. It would do justice to those Americans who 
have arisen to eminence among the painters, statuaries, and 
architects.of the world. It would show that our growing dis- 
crimination in regard to rhetoric, poetry, and music, depart- 
ments from their nature, much the most readily diffused 
among a democratic people; and our avidity for something, 
however poor, in imitation of the other types of art, are indi- 
cative of a latent capacity for appreciating, and perhaps for 
yielding, products of it in the highest degree of excellence. 


C. B. 
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God's ministers are they, 
Between the Heaven and Earth alone they stand; 
Here, souls are captive, held by bonds of clay, 
There, stretching far and beautiful away, 

Is the free spirit land. 
And they unto the weary world shall bring 
Glad tidings of deliverance, and sing 

Of the dear Christ that suffered for its sake. 
Woe, if they sleep while souls are left to die ; 
Woe, if they cease to sound that warning cry, 


The Master comes, awake! 


God’s ministers are they, 
Forever bringing hidden truths to light, 
And sending brilliant gleamings of the day, 
By white robed messengers in bright array, 
Across the solemn night. 
Theirs is the power by magic touch, tu bear 
Far from the earth its weary load of care, 
Lest tender hearts should break ; 
And by their hands the fearful bolts are hurled, 
And thunders roll—why sleepest thou old world, 


The Master comes, awake! 


God’s ministers are they, 
Catching the music from that distant shore 
Far soothing—when earth’s stricken children lay 
The loved and beautiful in death away— 

They whisper evermore ; 
Not of the pale, cold form, the lost, the dead, 
But the bright glory of the spirit fled ; 

The burning thirst that living waters slack ; 
They tell of the archangel that will bring 
To ears of clay the summons of the King, 
The Master comes, awake! 
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The popular aphorism, that “the Pen is mightier than the Sword,” 
seems not to have been heeded by our friend “ Mac,” and doffing his edi- 
torial gown and bidding us all adieu, he suddenly steps into the dignity of 
a soldier's life, and is now prepared to draw the Rebel’s, instead of his ink- 
stand’s blood. And while he is nobly pushing forward in that glorious 
struggle for the maintenance of all that is good and pure, and true in his 
country’s cause, we are left behind to introduce to an expectant public the 
October number of the Nassau Lit. Respected Reader, let me beg you not 
to allow your expectations to overrun your judgment, and don’t be ungen- 
erous enough to expect too little. It is a very pleasant thought to know 
that we have the disposition to make ourselves agreeable even if we fail in 
our endeavors to do so, and we now congratulate you, dear reader, our- 
selves and every body else upon the appearance of our Lit, quite regard- 
less of future consequences. We are all sympathy for those who are in 
trouble, and sincerely condole with the disappointed aspirants for high 
honors, who are probably just about this time indulging in a very depre- 
ciating view of their own abilities. ‘‘ What's in a name,” Shakspeare said, 
and we say—shades of Shakspeare forgive us—what’s ina grade! But 
grades are something after all, and while we console our unfortunate friend 
with the suggestion, that some pretty low grades stand side by side with 
the names of some very great men, and that acertain distinguished novelist 
was turned out of College, still they had better poll up, and having trans 
lated (without a “ trans”) “ Perseverentia vincit omnia,” apply and im- 
prove upon its teachings. However, scholastic attainments are not the 
only characteristics of a well informed student. Our College course gives 
us an excellent opportunity to learn much, aside from what is required of 
us, that will materially aid our endeavors to prepare for the s.ern realities 
of life. No man is just to himself who lives a selfishly cloistered life 
among his thumbed-out books. Let the student go in with all that is 
going on around him, and learn something of the way we have at Old 
Nassau. It will test him, and, if he is worth anything, purify, enlighten 
and make him a truer man than he ever was before. Parents sometimes 
hesitate about sending their sons to College, fearing a rapid degeneracy and 
a destruction of their moral economy. Such parents unconsciously ac- 
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knowledge a decided weakness, or, what is oftener the case, the worthless- 
ness of their offspring. 

Too long is the roll of great and good and noble men who have gone out 
from our Alma Mater, presenting a glorious tribute to her usefulness, and 
manifesting the truthfulness of her teachings, for us to refuse to acknowl- 
edge, sustain, and contend for the regenerating and civilizing influences of 
Colleges. Who does not love to think about the talent, the learning and 
the greatness which have met their stars of destiny around this very spot? 


What a magnificent galaxy! And where is the institution whose walls 
have echoed to the merry laugh, the earnest praise and fervent prayers of 


men, such as Old Nassau Hall modestly suggests to any who dare to doubt 
her claims to her present exalted position among the colleges of our country. 

Just at this time we mourn the premature decease of Professor Henry’s 
only son, a graduate of the institution, and a young man giving strong 
promise of great usefulness and high distinction, his death has inflicted a 
sore trial upon his immediate family, and sheds a deep gloom over a large 
circle of admiring friends. A great many of Old Nassau’s sons have 
passed away, but they have left behind them an enduring name, which 
tells to other generations the story of their fame. How soon the class of 
’63 will tread no more upon this hallowed ground, and how many happy 
recollections come rushing out before us as we approach our last, our hap- 
piest, and yet our saddest college days. But let’s drop what is going to 
be, and talk about what is; as, for instance, the Nassau Cadets; what 
patriotism! eighty-nine cents apiece for a soldier hat, and a remarkable 
degree of proficiency in the drill ; such a ready response to the President’s 
call for troops commands our highest admiration and respect, and we regret 
that our space only permits us to give the more prominent officers. Capt. 
A. C. Fuller; First Lieutenant, J. B. Vredenburgh ; Second Lieutenant, A. 
A. Strickler; High Private, R. S. Van Cleve. But the military are not the 
only objects of curiosity in our little college world. Champion Base Ball 
Clubs, Wonderful Gymnasts, Dignified Seniors, Queer Freshmen, and a 
returned volunteer, go to make up a pleasing group of curiosities, unex- 
celled, we are sure, by any other institution. The photographic excite- 
ment is somewhat abated, but there is occasionally to be seen the disap- 
pointed features of some unhappy individual who had fondly hoped that 
Mr. Warren wielded the implements to evoke order from chaos, light from 
darkness, and surround his agonizing phiz with what Nature had denied 
him. Remember, dear friend, that you cannot make a silk purse out of a 
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sow’s ear, and heap not your angry anathemas upon the unfortunate photo- 
grapher who fails only in doing what can never be accomplished. 

While Mr. Warren’s shanty was in due process of illumination, the 
ground immediately beyond it was the scene of a match game between 
“the Star” of New Brunswick and the “ Nassau Base Ball Club;” the 
excitement upon that occasion was decidedly ‘“ much,” and just as the last 
rays of the setting sun gilded the horizon a long, wild, uproarous cheer 
announced to the anxious spectators that Nassau—as usual—was ahead, 
and the game was ours. The “Star,” however, moved off in very good 

; spirits, consoling themselves with the hope that the next victory would be 
theirs, in which alas! they were soon destined to be disappointed. And 
now, in virtue of its final triumph over the champions of New Jersey, the 
Nassau Base Ball Club, like the Nassau Cadets, stand boldly forth, the 
admired of all admirers. 

In speaking of the institutions within our institution, we would be grossly 
at fault, did no recollection of our lamented A = K, rise up before us and 
demand our especial consideration. True, she is dead, and prematurely, 
alas! she has passed away in all probability never again to be revived. 
What was A = K? Reader, you don’t know, and the immutable laws 
upon which that glorious institution was founded forbid us to enlighten you. 
But we can tell you of her virtues, and from these judge ye what she was, 
Glorious was her career, and during the few months of her existence she 
Sends forth toa grateful community THREE PROFESSORS, A STUDENT OF LAW, 
and THREE BRAVE DEFENDERS Of that noble Constitution which vouchsafed 
to her the liberties she enjoyed. Alas, alas! that the only record now upon 
the pages of history should be, Tue Murvat Apmiration Society fit. 
Generally speaking contentedness seems to be a leading characteristic of a 
college student. The Freshman rejoices in his new-found independence, 
and thinks with joy of his rapid approach to the glorious freedom of a 
Sophomore. The Soph’, though groaning under a heavy burden of numer- 
ous and neglected duties, pictures to himself a happy future, freed from 
morning recitations, and smacks his lips over the prospect of smoking 
breakfasts just after chapel. The Junior feels his dignity, and is proud to 
know that just one step more and he enters upon his last year in college ; 
and the Senior—*“ the good old Senior”—lives happy in the consciousness 
of his terrible importance, and thinks and plans, and plans and thinks over 
his future advance upon the stage of world-life. He muses, too, over the 

now faded hours of the past, and many a hearty laugh, and many a silent 

tear reminds him of the reality of his college-life. He is conscious now of 
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having almost passed the happiest period of his life, and the recollection of 
true friends and noble hearts linked in association with the brightest hours 
of his college course, reminds him too well of the joys that are fast fading 
from his view. 
“The sweetness that pleasure hath in it, 

Is always so slow to come forth, 

That seldom, alas, ’till the minute 

It dies, do we know half its worth.” 


Ours has been no ordinary college-course ; we have lived it through, sur- 
rounded by wonderful and important changes When, as verdant Fresh- 
men, we timidly strolled into morning chapel, and gazed with wondering 
eyes upon the noble class of 60, and during the greater part of our Fresh- 
men year, peace and prosperity smiled upon our country, and all parts) 
were represented in the college, a hundred Southerners, together with the 
usual number of Northern students, swelled our catalogue with over three 
hundred names, and every variety of sentiment, every grade of character, 
here harmoniously jogged along together. We entered upon our Sophomore 
year just at the opening of the Presidential campaign, and at the close of 
the year we were forcibly reminded that all the terrors of a civil war were 
just about to burst upon us. The Southerners soon turned their backs 
upon these classic shades, and ’63 suffered with the rest; one after another 
has dropped off from our number, and now scarcely half its former a 
class is passing through its Senior year. But— ° 





“ Let Fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 

Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot destroy ; 
Which come in the night-time of sorrow and care, 
And bring back the features that joy used to wear. 
Long, long be my heart with such memories fill’d! 
Like the vase in which roses have once been distill’d— 
You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 


Our editorial labors are over, and now resting upon our honors we sink 
back into oblivion. Sic TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDI! 


THE EDITOR. 
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